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Four Young Poets 

"I will be your own," she said, 

"Because your voice is like the rain, 
And your kiss is wine and bread 

Better than. my father's grain." 

So I took her where she spoke, 
Breasts of snow and burning mouth . . . 

Crying cranes and drifting smoke 
And the blackbirds wheeling south. 

H. M. 

Streets and Faces, by Scudder Middleton. The Little Book 

Publisher, Arlington, N. J. 

It is not often that a first book of verse creates an impres- 
sion of selection and reserve as definite as that occasioned 
by this small volume. To be true, not all the poems achieve 
the same level of excellence. Mr. Middleton's style is in 
process of formation, it is not the developed style of an older 
man ; but it has indications of individuality. When I say 
this I am thinking of the poems that are most individual — 
Arophe, The Stranger, The Heavenly Intrigue, Interlude 
and others — not of those poems which may be said to belong 
to a class, that of the "subject" poem so dearly loved by the 
magazines. Mr. Middleton has done very well with these, 
has lifted them above the ruck; still, poems like The Wax 
Museum for Men, or The Waiting Woman, do definitely 
belong to this class and it is a genre hard to reconcile with 
poetry. I should like to see the poet discard it. 

Mr. Middleton has absorbed of the "new movement" 
some of its best qualities instead of its worst as so many 
others have done. His "free verse" is by no means "loose" 
and it does not record an observation of life purely steno- 
graphic. To An Old Couple is one of the best in this form: 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The years unravel the designs of youth, 

Yet time brings at the last 

The serene illusion of accomplishment. 

When your two wrinkled hands meet in the night — 

You know that all is well. 

It is this subtle perception of experience that gives life 

to this poet's work. One finds it in The Clerk, where the 

released worker can still do nothing but go on counting up 

figures in Heaven: and one finds it in an unusual degree in 

that truly remarkable little poem called Children. This is 

by all means the finest poem in the book. Not that it has 

the perfection of Keats' odes or Shelley's songs; it may not 

have the rounded, final perfection of art, but it has the 

frailty of earth-passion about it, and it is very delicately 

expressed. A. C. H. 

Swords for Life, by Irene Rutherford McLeod. B. W. 

Huebsch. 

This second book by the young author of Songs to Save a 
Soul strengthens the first impression that she is a poet of 
unusual promise. In both little volumes are strains of the 
lyric cry of youth, fainter perhaps in the second than the 
first, but in both authentic — the cry of a free spirit, full of 
love and fire. 

She should beware of certain temptations, however. On 
the accommodating slip-cover the London Times calls this 
book "an advance" over the other, because "there is less in 
it of the mere recording of moods; there is now conviction 
and purpose behind most of the poems." Of some of them 
that is unfortunately true — the first one, for example, with 
its 
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